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COLLECTIVE NOTES 

in the aitermarh of ail the media coverage of 
Rupert Hura^h's takeover cf the Village Voice, 

N=w 'n rk Fcsc and New Y'crk magazine, we thought it 
wcuid be usetui to put this in a context of the 
increasing . ens^nda’ len of the media in this 
_ u n t r y Ihe articie we’re running in this packet 

a i s«-- g.es into the response of Voice employees 
vH ^cn 12 a t ion 

Also’ j r this parket is an article about the 
rt.ent Amnesty conference in Canada — there will 
be p h _ r _ = in the pa.ke 7 to feilew In the next 
week 'here win be a Na T i c cal Vigil for Veterans’ 
Rights in Washing! cn, D C and we'li be covering 
t na tv. ■ 

With ail the _ c id weather tat least here in 
the East; ,i.t cf peepm have been iaid ofi from 
: he , : j bs Wc Want to . a i ± y c u i attenticn to an 
a r ’ i v. ic Wc ran m the lost pa.ket about hew t : 

. _.ic unemployment benefits if you’ve been laid 
.it bcause -i _ m weather 

ops ak l ng u t .old Weather, one ot our staff 
members jud : c 7 u : n e a i r cm i.y Chicago where she 
was .‘diking Lw si eelwer ker s about the up-Otning 
vt.wf, Cit-mcfi Jeb 8) Wc’ii have an article 
about the badi .wskl campaign in the next packet 
aid an interview with a woman steei worker tuon 


j WE ONLY HAVE ENOUGH PAPER POR IH15 WEEK 
i and the paper . c-mpany w.„n’t deliver any 
i more unt.n we pay them E 1 Lk&, :ur 
[ money snua: ion i& serious so we 

j need >cu to pay your b-iis immediately, 
i as well as back biiis 
i Thanks , 1N5 


1C you aRE MISSING A PAGE OR uET A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHTC, LET US KNOW AND WE WTLL SEND ANOTHER SOON- 


. ' v aN strikers fight for 

' x ^ in PUERIO RICO 

■ ' c ;' ‘ V - 2 ' tut i j n cones from an amcle 

- ’• ‘Ju < okuopiij 197' issue of Puerto 

' •* - ■ <■ r : n c-‘ ike Puerto Rican Po pularity 

N: a \i'RK w_NS) -- Workers at the Crown Cork Com- 
Rue have been on the picket line for 
Vt ‘ : ln their battle tor an independent union- 

.:u ><- . -r workers refused to settle for the U.S.- 

ho^to >u,;.utrs' International Union (SIU) — one 
thc\ i-.iici hod taiiea to represent their interests 

At its laotorv in Carolina (near San Juan), 
trow.-. h;h, a U S -cwnea corporation, produces almost 
a ; 1 the . cir.s and bott le^aps used by the soft drink 
-ind beer producers on the island 

Woikeis Form Independent Union 

A." ha Da: k as January, x9 76, a group cf workers 
decided r r,e> had to start their own, democratically 
rur. uniou at that time they were members of- the SIU, 

At -i generar assembly oi Crown Cork workers in 
Ma> , the v > e r one j_ming majority decided to establish 
the independent Union ot Crown Cork Workers (IUTCC), 

Soon afterwards, they fixed a petition with the 
Nati:r.«i LcD:i Relations Board (NLRB) office in Puerto 
R i : , demanding ^n eie.tion be held to determine 
whnh uh.^n w =1 s to represent them 

"ins nl id s net interested in problems which we 
were j. c.inrng at the pi ant," exp i dined Luis 
N i g c g 1 president ot the UIICC "I he SiU did 

not ever. Km.w what our problems were because they 
never ar.t to the plant to talk to the workers. When 
we wont to tarK to them, they wetud listen, but 
nothing got nne " I he SIC la. lied to act, he con- 
tinued, wh^n "the doctors m the area reiused to 
honor the Sxl medical services lor our families." 

"We finally realized that only a union really 
run ny one employees ourselves would be interested in 
providing the best services possible," he explained 
"One we discussed the alternatives, everyone agreed 
that we had no other choice but to start cur own 
union - " 

Sin. e then, a combination of lorces — including 
the SIU; a strikebreaking agency called Security 
Associates; the NLRB and the police -- has been 
mobilized aguinst the independent labor unionists. 

In June, for example, the SIU challenged the 
right cr the UIICC to seek an election* When the 
ccn: 1 i .. t was resolved in favor of the independent 
union, tne SIC filed charges against Nigaglioni, which 
were later shown to be unfounded But the SiU's tac- 
tics sul ..ceded in delaying the election 

Company Backs the SIU 

By August 12, Cr^wn Cork signed a "temporary" 
contract iith the SIU, granting increasing benefits. 

The contract was executed behind the backs of the 
Crown Core workers The effect ot this "sweetheart" 
ocncravi w.ui to make the independent union appear 

pOVi’cT i t - ■" 

f- v M i,tr pro vu utions by the company included the 
transfer ot some of the oldest, most active members 
of the U : ICC to the night shift and the firing cf 

the uu. Jon's pr e siden t a nd vi ce-pres i dent . With no 
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date set for the elections and with the independent 
union under severe attack, the employees had no al- 
ternative but to go out on strike. Only a few days 
later , the NLRB set the date for the election. 

Same Tactics Used to Repress Cement Strike 

Response to the Crown Cork strike bears a 
strong resemblance to the 1975 cement workers' 
strike in Ponce, Puerto Rico, Those workers were 
defeated by the same forces now fighting the Crown 
Cork workers 

The same lawyer who engineered the attack on 
strikers at the Puerto Rico Cement Company, Hector 
Laffitte, was hired by Crown Cork, Soon afterward, 
Security Associates showed up at the Crown Cork 
plant, just as they had done during the cement 
strike . 

Crown Cork entered into an agreement with the 
SIU to hire only strikebreakers referred by that 
union It proceeded to hire double the regular 
number of workers to ensure an SIU victory at the 
election . 

Although the Crown Cork election was held 
October 28, the results are not yet clear since the 
UITCC has challenged the right of strikebreakers to 
vot e . 

NLRB Calls The Shots 

Ihe NLRB will play a critical role in the 
resolution of the strike. The law gives the NLRB 
exclusive, unappealable power to decide who is 
exigible to vote. 

The result cf the year-long cement workers 
strike came down to an NLRB decision on whether or 
not strikebreakers could vote Despite the illegal 
a. rivAs „i the company and the SIU, the NLRB decided 
m their favor and granted recognition to the SIU, 

Although the same forces are in action against 
the Crown Cork workers, the picketers refuse to give 
up. Workers there have asked for and received sup- 
port from the large United Labor Movement (MOU) , 
which has mobilized labor leaders throughout, the is- 
land tc join the picket line And member unions of 
the MOU have taken up collections to aid the strikers 

"We knew the possible consequences when we 
started the strike, but we had to take the risk," 
said NigagI lone . "We think we are going to win 
this strike no matter what the NLRB decides. But 
even if we don’t win this year — even if we lose 
our jobs — we know that we made the right decision. 
Each time workers at one plant in Puerto Rico take 
a stand, all of us come a little closer to achiev- 
ing our goals f • 

"Since we’ve started picketing in front of 
Crown Cork, he went cn, "workers from five or six 
nearby companies have asked us to help them form 
independent unions in their plants. All of us 
on the picket line agree that we've made the only 
choice and that it is the right one," 
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: K ;VF N H AT i AC K S CA RT E R ' S PARDON ; 
TAMFaR'N :s WaSHI noton FEB 1-10 
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K ' g-L 

-..-r ; A^cr;^: war re sisters, 

■ e 1 1 . -s up porters met in 
ur. cried their response to 
l>- i ' - ,-^rT.r. ir .Tttnar. era 

- te -i hiizzard and hurri- 

• : ’ *: :'.**d i a _k tv . busloads 

• •- i ’ -■ b t- participant??, the 

; t t : . e : r-.l S :m hotel in d own- 

' r .,pet.mg session. 


0 1 IU-mT j c , e p 1 u- r e | t a W a bt'-aUse J 1 t 1 1 fc 

went her, >.v<; ; . : ... «• j <_* .t- t <.• r i!’.'-. ; but more than 100 

’/e to i'.ti.: i .: ' .it tend , and t he L.iiHeri-ni. e demon- 

*• 1 • • 1 - ' : ■ • 1 1 ! • i : 1 f . between th-ise i or ted to 

; igi't • .. ’ ! . * t L . s. w j] 1 nd . hi n«a , and those 

W'im resisted . 


i-ie ■ • ■ p i tS , x • IJ.e National Coufid 1 

» 1 •' l'n i ’ ej -.a . ; .. .i : ; t. : . Amue^t \ ( NC'TL'A ) , an 

umt. re 1 1 .. h : : i- r e • e n ' - . ■ e r i- »i i national and 

* 1 1 ; 1 1 ■ 1 1 a . t i : 1 j .i i i i . . 1 5 r ■ . r a 1 arm e ^ t v AMr. X— 

t • i . i . i ( ! 1 , t h < ' ' . L -I a .e i e X 1 . e g ! op , V a n Lost 

v 1 .1 ; 1 .lent ■ ! ir.e : O I Vietnamese 

. . . 1 . 1 .1 I ! : , : • ■ ! ■ . • d O.iO.il;.*: eVut 1 both bcIOfe 

• mo . ! i • <. : . : •: i e t r.tfu:: e, expressing 

t :<e ••'.>. ..e v . - mi : : led .'..iicri and request - 

ing >■;: : 1 ; : l ’ • ug - t luggle^ . 

i ■ ■ t ■ . i i t • . . • • . 'g : t e 1 1 i ■ i n i • ■ . 1 ’ i e gaining a 

•. l ! .ig :> ’ • 1 v; : : . m t ».»• n : v r « n -- demanding an 

t . . i . ...pi t i . i ! . i g e . i e ' n . i m -> r e ic on— 

• ' ' > > ' : 1 . , i . ■ n . i t 1 . ! e . a 1 1 0 1 ! - 1 1 1 : I' O d J I 11 C tihO" 

: ■ ! f i i i. i ' • . e ' ! . : o. i p . ::.a ti r e . . gn i r ion and re- 

: i ■ : i i I i . t he new Rule nine^e g,>ve rnment , 

i n . i : . e l K > . i i ‘ i : i i Agio erne n t . 

i 1 Oh-'.'; 'i t , i let mv t I ■« 1 V.' vi: > -> p e n t over live 

o. os h . . -c t ...»me -e prison amp.? during the war, 

t - ’ . v - ■ h . 4 -■ ■ i > i ne mike t d-.- . 1 a t e !i l s support, 

ti'-tn : . ■ r t'"c : . let nam and. to: vat noi-ters . Pat 

s | .[ . - ; , cO . r i nr ot • . n . d S t a r Parents tor 
\ . . . 1 1 1 - • t , - ! * . . : . . i ... a ■ k i lied in . i l . n a *i . ^ ombdt 

nil- - , ■ ■■ . . i --o .h , iaiu-d lie: support. 

1 d o .1 li'.idct s tell us that some ot our 

:i. i g: t o' i * ! i : \ou h.i i g mo to take their 
,.t > , " t . ! : toe war n oo.er- "but you know 

ti :’ A ! -s’ . : . t . soi.s won 1 d be a m \ e it our gov- 
ern: ti ; : ne j t • - .shat the registers were sav- 

i . lg, e. 1 h , I ' ' t ' d tile va r . " 

j ; a i . ■■■ : e i t t!i>- n 1 e i e ik e was to show 

L. tiler aid the dor i.'.i.i p-eo[ile that t ne amnesty move- 
t! . v t a i . o 1 m. . p its e t torts m the lace ot the 

new j ; , . . i d. •. o. t ' ^ t k t r. ; - a t ti . n o l draft : e s i s t e T s . 
jet’ Ji , [o ,:t u'-isn r delegate r rom Vancouver, 
British h o i nmn i a , r e a d the i 1 1 ow i ng s t a t eme n t o f 
unite to rep. •: t e : Sunday atteriUK'n. 

" : ' c • • - d. : .‘ ■ : S a: .:V*: : t : "r:.. 



zbe c zrre u ue ~ 'J as- , 
"’-pc r r os'- a' d. . bz t r 
ik“1 Uc? rbeis Ke-J r 



but arly draft registers have 
resalved that draft resisters 
zbalita : j corztKue the fight 
^: r .di z^.al arr.es t^ s all war 

v' • 

ctirs, .sjl udisg the * mediate 
le al~ disahasaes , 2Kd a 

. ’ . s . - d a* _ , . " 

aaearasae ~ts r .e a . « : e 


After reading the statement, Jones passed the 
microphone to bla:k Vietnam veteran Joe Certaine, of 
the Veterans' Action Committee in P'n i 1 ade 1 ph i a j who 
detailed plans for a National Vigil for Veterans 
Rights m Washington DC, February 1-10, through 
which the mood of the come rente will be convened 
diretlv to President Carter. 


Speaker after speaker throughout the 'onference 
attacked the racism inherent in the limited pardon, 
as well as in Mie military itself Tom Kvnn , director 
oi the National Association of Black Veterans, based 
in Milwaukee, issued a statement sa\ing: "There was 
no justice in a Mill t arc Justice system that award- 
ed Blanks one -third of the adverse discharges, most 
k'I which were Admi n l s t r a t l ve 1 > processed and without 
trials, Hearings or counsel 

"Over 300,000 Biack \outh were re T urned to 
their .communities with dishonor and witiiout benefits 
as a rtrcsult of unju-t laws and ra ism Todav thev 
are the unemployed, the in.arcerated Bla k soldiers 
on the i ront lines oi Vietnam were used as cannon 
fodder; Black veterans _n the home frcn f are the 
v let l m s or the Vietnam war 

Carter "lias indl.a'ed Miere will probable be 
seme kind m .dK-b)-:ase review for deser' ers -- 
with more bad discharges, no doubt," said oerrv 
Condon, who leads the Amnesty for Ve's organisation 
in San Iranm-m "Bu f Dishonorable Discharges and 
bad Condu. t Discharges will not even be reviewed." 

He said that "soldiers who resist in t be mo? 1 direct 
and effective manner are c our t -mart i a 1 led , " but 
"Jimmy Carter, Charles Kirbo and the Pentagon would 
have us believe that all people with DD’s and BCD’s 
are murderers, rapists, criminal It just l^n't so " 

Condon said the inherent mjus r ice oi the dis- 
charge system points to r he need for a single-type 
military discharge for the future, and lion or able dis- 
charges lor all Vietnam-era vets He admitted, how- 
ever, that it would be a tough battle "The military 
is the cutting edge of L’ S imperialism And resis- 
tance in the military is the cutting edge oi Ameri- 
can resist an :e to the unjus T wars of tomorrow’ — 
be they in Western Europe, Southern Africa, Mexico, 
Korea or De t ro i t 


The ultimate irony of the pardon pro laimed by 
Carter, according to the joint statement from exile 
delegates in Sweden and France, is that the new 
president’s cabinet is filled with architects of the 
’i let nam war For instance, Secretary of State Cvrus 
\an^e, who served as MacNamara's Deputy Secretary 
of Derense under Johnson, now savs the war "was 
a mistake," their statement said. "We don't believe 
it was a mistake, but if he dees, why do we have to 
pay for it?” 

Bruce Beyer, who was convicted in 1969 of assauli 
ing tederal officers who attacked him and a friend 
in a church sanctuary where they sat in refusal of 
the drait , ^alied tor support of all who are accused 
of ’violent crimes" in opposition to the war 

.:n r inued on page 6 
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Cv . x r CRT HER WEAKENS SUSPECTS’ 
i- T r i H AMENDMENT RIGHTS 

v (.LNS) --In vet another broadening of 
1 1 "• •' - i-'^ers, the United States Supreme 

“ v • - * *- r a’luarv 26 to limit suspects' protection 

* - ! i - iiKiimination The decision is con— 

".stLiv in L-ai lie r ru lings by the Berger court 
made evidence aumibsable even when it 
'* La-acc through the violation of constitutional 
i igb..-, ; example illegal searches or entrapment. 

- - landmark L966 Miranda decision, the 

Sail v me i'.v. t ruled that police must inform arrested 
poopV v 1 their rights to remain silent and to have 
a i.iu . r . . However, the present ruling attacks the 
Miinhua di ..inion broadside by limiting the condi- 
t; n.- lulxi which it can be used. The Berger court 
■'t.ii":: ia.it the Miranda decision does not apply to 
people, who have gone "voluntarily" to a police sta- 
tion anti woo are not under arrest. 

the -t.ite jt Oregon had asked the Supreme 
Court r . iv vi-rw a ruling m which an Oregon court 
hrtU : he’. Lh.at a person convicted of burglary 
Mum i n.ivo been informed of his rights even though 
h;. hoc under arrest when he confessed. 

H • vt- 1 , the U.S Supreme Court ruled on the 
i-t. i ' h ml hearing any arguments on the issues. 

In o . ~ .1 i en ting opinion. Justice Stevens said 

that "the x ^ sue-o of this case are too important to 
‘he d c . : . l d summarily (without hearing oral argu- 
nv. n l " 1 " 

u uic Oregon case, the defendant was a parolee 
x.h. . a' c. rding to the police officer involved, 
ant . Luncarilv for questioning He was told 
that In. was .^u^pected in a burglary, and that his 
i i ngc rp r mis had been found on the scene. This 
was a lie, however, designed to force a confession. 

The ‘-aspect then admitted his guilt; whereupon 
the p.'-x.i.c jf fleer read the suspect his Miranda 
rigiu- ci nd proceeded to tape the suspect's state- 
men t . 

pi i ^ Oitgon couri ruled that the man’s state- 
ment*' w- re inadmissable because the interrogation 
had taken place in a "coercive environment" — espe- 
_ la 1 1 > ~ : rice the defendant was on parole and was 

being questioned behind the closed doors of the 
-■ l d i patrol'^ offices. 

"I he open question was ’do you have to give 
Mi rancid rights m a non-cus todial but coercive 
Mtuacwn'.'"' commented Jesse Berman, a New York 
criminal lawyer 

"N\,w the cops will know there's one more 
thing Lhev can do," said Berman- "It’s one more 
chipping away to let the cops say, 'we didn't know 
if we were going to book him or not — we just asked 
him to • jiiic down. It was only after he told us 
that wt decxded to book him.'" 

"j r also encourages cops not to give the 
warning-," Berman continued. "The idea is, the 
pc- r s on .-amuian ’ t involuntarily incriminate them- 
-u-.i.’e-; t n p y should know their rights." 
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FEDERAL. COURT RULES AGAINST WILMINGTON 10, 

NORTH CAROLINA CIVIL RIGHTS ACTIVISTS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A North Carolina judge has 
refused to accept the retraction of testimony by 
the government’s sole "eyewitness" against the 
Wilmington 10. The ten civil rights activists 
were convicted on charges of arson and conspiracy 
in 1972 for protests in Wilmington, North Carolina 
a year earlier 

Allen Hall, the state's witness, admitted 
in the fall of 1975 that he had been coerced by 
the stare prosecution and a federal law enforcement 
agent into fabricating his entire testimony De- 
fense lawyers immediately filed a motion in court 
demanding the dismissal of charges against the 
ten, or a retrial- 

But the January ruling by US- magistrate 
Logan Howell said that Hall's statement would not 
be accepted by the federal courts as part of the 
appeal process at this time He insisted that 
the recantation must first be considered by the 
state courts- Yet, the man who will represent 
the state of North Carolina in this process. 
District Attorney Allen Cobb, has been named by 
Hall as one of the officials who coerced him to 
lie in the 1972 trial "We can't possibly get 
a fair hearing under these circumstance," said 
defense committee spokesperson Imam Kazana- 

In the judge’s ruling he also denied bail 
for the Wilmington 10, who have been in prison 
for a year. They are imprisoned on sentences 
r anging from 29 to 34 years each. 

The civil rights demonstrations that led to 
their arrests began m 1971, with a demand that 
a memorial service for Martin Luther King be 
allowed at a Wilmington high school Violence 
broke out after police and members of the Ku Klux 
Klan attacked protesters In the following weeks, 
two black teenagers and a member of the Klan were 
killed by gunfire, and several homes and stores 
were burned. Shortly afterwards, the ten were 
arrested- They include Ben Chavis — a well-known 
civil rights activist — eight black men, most of 
them high school students, and a white woman who 
was a Vista worker at the time The conviction 
againsc the Wilmington 10 is still in the process 
of appeals - 

k k -it 

For more information contact the Wilmington 
10 Defense Committe, 1851 9th Street N W-, Suite 
104, Washington, D-C- 20001. 
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ARMY POLISHES a ROTTEN APPLE 

NEW YORK (WIN /LNS) --"So far you have created 
a desire for an apple . You must polish this 
apple sc brightly that the prospect will say, ’That 
is the only apple that will satisfy me — So reads 

a manual fer army recruiters - 

The manual instructs its salespeople to "lull 
the prospect into a falsv. sense Q £ security" and 
then "hit him with your sales story and drive hard 
for a decision 
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' 1 - ^ ia t photo l _ gv/ with c h i h st cry) 

u k x ' ' v 1 1 ion launches campaign to halt removal 

VGa ! ROM n-SQUARE MILE AREA IN THE CITY 

' >OKK ^ LX S ' — A t our-v-cir eifort by residents 
T ' 1 Aionh oi Chicago to preven r the .icy’: 

- ■■ ' : u move them out oi their neighborhoods is 

.oe up ^ team . 

• a ido->, die removal., delineated in the 
v • ^ i. Plan," is part of a program launched by 

' ‘ : : , iah and corporations f o l moving the u r - 

b^“ P v i and minorities out ot the „ 1 1 y a nd rede- 
-v 1 - -o : '* t tor white middle cia.~>s c. Apart; bv the 

- . ~ t i . t o r \ 

Plan For Year 200 0 

i n-. Ch i . dgo 2i Plan covers 11 square miles of 
nowuL.-v.-n ch i . ago and surrounding area Announced 
h Mip'i Daley in 19 7 3 , it is spearheaded by several 
■ ^ it lens oi businessmen: tlie Chicago Central 

- •- L. mm it tee, the Chicago 2 i Corporation and the 
S.. s f. Street Council (composed ot 90^ oi merchants 
a. * -e ve r a 1 -b lock area whose total earnings .come 
it ut S600 million annually) Their goal is to 
m.iS -liv .entral atv "secure and at era. rive" in 
: Hi ; ti. attract middle and upper class lami lies 
o.t i!n- area, a move they ted will stiore up their 
: . .ai. i.ii and pjluuai base in Chicago 

die plan dec aila change^ for every neighbor- 
i d n the area In many neighborhoods die plan 
L- ... being implemented, with cutbacks in 

- r ■ - a.iji as schools, hospitals, and garbage 

t : cn> , and with a build-up oi police forces 
1 <_ .ib . ■ ;u ~ome housing projects are now forced to 
ijn po. to ID Atdb to get in and out 

id Chicago 2r Plan also blueprints the eon- 

- t i I.* l. oi new nt i ghborhoods , such as one to be 
a . i d "Dearborn Park" in the South Loop area 

burn Park will be an entirely wailed-in city 
.til. .,ne entrance Prospective residents 
bv- r.uened according to certain "community 
ng qua i 1 1 iv.at ions in order to move into the 
minium- that will cost from $>45,000 - 70,000 
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"S top the 21 Plan" Campaign 

recent months, a city-wide -Odlition has 
d a campaign to "Stop the Chicago 21 P Lan " 

’ opponents picketed a luncheon tor members 
Metropolitan Housing and Planning Council 
[Tiber , urging citizens to "resist the attempt 
Gii l -.ago in the 21st century a haven for 
a p p ir r and middle classes- 

Meanwhile, in=ide, members of the Planning 
ii elected new ofucers tor their o rganl zation, 
g these representatives of Commonwealth Edison 
-cverai banks Their main topic of discussion 
w-.;- tiie possibility of obtaining federal funds for 
the 21 Plan. 

r. „! her, in November, over three hundered peo- 
J( . J€j ,j attended a People's Tribunal on the plan- 
t;. u - woman discussed the terminology of the 21 Plan — 
' : . a-. ■ / ii ! an , urban renewal, slum, blighted, re- 
jiirfti a, revi tal l zation , renovation, condem- 
now realize what all these words mean," 
r, . j uded , "They all mean 'Get rid of the poor - 


i j on . n v 
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Another woman testified, "in the last 16 years 
I have nAved 23 times I’m fighting my tenth 
evi.ti.cn Four of the buildings have been burned 
Four cf them have been replaced by gas stations; 
(another by) a House of Pancakes; and one building 
had eleven rooms and was converted into a three- 
apartment building " 

Many testified that the Chicago 21 Corpora- 
tion ia choosing to remove the poor from their 
neighborhoods, rather than to assist in building 
up the = e areas The '“master plan" involves two 
strategies, they charge: the destruction of low- 

income housing, and severe cutbacks of social 
services in the affected areas One school teacher 
testified at the Tribunal, "This process of over- 
crowding the schools and denial of funds, is 
part of the conspiracy that's been alluded to here, 
over and over " 

Many of the speakers represented Puerto 
Rican, Black and Mexican neighborhood organizations. 
One man from the predominantly Mexican neighborhood 
of Pilson explained, "We came to the U S , to 
places like Chicago, looking for work and homes, 
because multinational corporations have caused 
the economic and political condition? that make 
it impossible for Mexicans to live healthy lives 
(in Mexico) " He stressed that during World War II 
and the economic boom of the 50’s and 60‘s, many 
Mexicans were encouraged to come to work in large 
American .lties "But at present the U S econ- 
omy is in crisis (So) today deportations 

increase and attempts to render us powerless in- 
tensity We see the Plan 21 as such an attempt " 

"It is imperative that we realize that mere 
individuals da not destroy neighborhoods," another 
speaker s r ressed "The destruction of neighbor- 
hoods is consciously planned and executed, even 
to the extreme of burning people out " 

-30- 

*************************************************** 
"roots of class struggle in THE SOUTH" 

NEW YORK (LNS'--"I want to draw a picture of 
the working class of the South a little bit different 
from the lamiliar one, which is Southerners as 
victims, Southerners as helpless," said activist 
Ken Lawrence at a talk on labor history The 
text of bis talk has recently been published in 
an illustrated pamphlet called "The Roots of Class 
Struggle in the South" 

Lawrence traces the tumultuous history of 
southern workers' struggles from before the 
civil war, illustrating the central role of 
bla.k working people in the development of the 
working -lass in this country 

The pamphlet also traces workers' struggles 
in the re cons t r uct l on period, with a critical 
look at the eari^ formation of the Knights of 
Labor, and later the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO 

"Th* Roots of Class Struggle”is available 
from New England Free Press, 60 Union Square, 


Somerville, Mass 02143 
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NEWSPAPER MAGNATE 1 S NEW YORK BUYS: 

LATEST IN MEDIA CONSOLIDATION; 

OICE WORKERS START UNION DRIVE 

N: TORK (LNS' — When Ruperc Murdoch’s purchase 

Virk Post, New York magazine, the Village 
\ ^ .-.ad N e u West magazine became front page news in 

’.o- : r. vi c , t v , the event was "explained" by an "inside 

lv - K ".'tialites and financiers tapping martini 

giv-. witli Erisi Coast publishing powers ■ 

v .-~ • t Rupert Murdoch, the 45 year old Australian 
:it " pciier heir, owner of over 80 newspapers and a 
dv ^tn m c -g rt z i nes in Australia, Great Britain and the 
*- b ,ina now three New York City publications with 
^ mo at- a circulation of more than 1,03 7,000- Meet 
**•'" - pp°nent in the battle for control of 

Nev •' K magazine, the Village Voice, and New West 
magazine -- all subsidiaries of the New York Magazine 
Carr, par.., : Clav Felker 

And Carter Burden, "heir to one of the city's 
ela-.-it-r L attunes", the young socialite who, vaca- 
tion ng in Sun Valley, sold his 23 8% stock in New 
York Magazine Company to give Murdoch the controlling 
-1 Not tv) mention Newsweek and Washington Post pub- 
linker Ka.hrvn v.raham who entered a rival bid for 
hdktu W group of publications. Or Burden's lawyer, 

Peit-r I uhi iwho by the way is a "steady beau of Lee 
Racial will." — Newsweek). Or Ben Sonnenberg, "the elegant 
sii vi.t tor and public relations man" who intro- 
duce to liter "to some of the better things — and 
belter uaine- — in New York life." (Newsweek) 

No v.-wt ek pictured Murdoch and Felker and a now- 
um i'.at igure in New York City's fiscal crisis, in- 
vestment banket Felix Rohatyn, on a sun deck m Long 
Inland'.- plush Hamptons The point of it all being 
how a big barracuda got eaten by a bigger and slyer 
shark when -aught unawares on the waters of high 
1 man . e 

Wh a tuba shouiders with who in the whole affair 
is [MiUoLly i U ummating . But the story is also the 
older and ie»s glamourous one of centralization and 
consolidation of the media s and of publishing workers’ 
re-pon-e r o that process — for instance the Village 
Voi -e employees' dcvi-ion to organize into a union 

Media Consolidation 

The aup that put three major publications in a 
i t> of eight million into one man’s hands in the 
spa.e -t t i x weeks is only a dramatic version of what 
lias b-en happening gradually over the course of the 
center v in newspaper publishing, the con- oil dat ion 
ot independent dailies into chains (two or more pa- 
per.-, usually in different cities, owned or controlled 
by riie satne person or group) looks like this: 

In 19i0, a time known for national newspaper 
giants line Hearer and Scnpps, 3 % of the existing 
U S dal 1 it's were chain-owned By 1968, 4 7 % of all 
daii. US. papers were chain-owned; by 19 7 4, 54 9% - 
And b> 1990, if the current trend continues, it’s been 
estimated iba r ail dailies in the U S will be chain- 
ow ned 

Publi siting -bains and broad-ast networks are only- 
one ; o r m of media consolidation In newspaper publish- 
mg, -at oi the largest U-S- manufacturing industries, 
j.^r.L operating agreements in more than 20 cities per- 
mit separately owned newspapers in the same city to 


combine operations such as printing and ads — and 
sometimes news and editorial functions - 

Critics maintain chat other competitors are 
squeezed out by the strength of combined operations 
Pooling of operations, they say, gives joint opera- 
tions added commercial clout, and diminishes their 
independence - 

A third source of media consolidation is cross- 
media ownership, in which two or more outlets in 
the same city but in different media are owned by 
the same person or group. By the close of the 1960’s 
a single owner controlled at least one TV station 
and one newspaper m 24 of the largest 50 cities - 

Cross ownership of newspaper and broadcast 
stations was banned by the FCC in 19 7 5- But Charles 
Firestone, a Washington D-C lawyer who represents 
citizen groups in media monopoly suits, explains 
that the FCC — "a captive of the industry it regu- 
lates" — "grandfathered" the rule- That is, it 
allowed the existing cross-owners to keep their prop- 
erties e-xcept in cities where they maintained a com- 
plete monopoly "So they broke up the 16 smallest 
markets where there's only one newspaper, say, and 
one television But m 7 2 medium sized and larger 
cities, where there’s extreme concentration and con- 
trol, they immunized the existing broadcasters from 
challenge It was fully conscious They knew every 
cross owner in the country 11 

The media is further conso 1 idated , along with 
corporate power in general, when companies not pri- 
marily in the communications business own or are own- 
ed by mass-media outlets Besides its TV network, 
the CBS conglomerate owns radio and TV stations, 
a record company, a publishing house, Creative Play- 
things, and Steinway pianos 

RCA is able to help control what the public 
knows and thinks about its operations — which in- 
clude RCA records, Hert 2 car rentals, Banquet frozen 
foods, Coronet :arpets and Cushman and Wakefield 
real estate — through ownership of NBC and a number 
of radio and Tv stations 

With mass-communications outlets controlled by c 
small class of people with the economic means to own 
such high investment operations, even different own- 
ership does not assure that newspapers, magazines, 
radio and TV programming provide a genuinely free 
flow of ideas As Ben Bagdikian points out in The 
Information Ma'hines , "in most cases when a newspaper 
owner sells his paper, he looks for a buyer who will 
perpetuate the same political values 

"When rhe Du Pont interests speculated on sell- 
ing their monopoly newspapers in Wilmington, Delaware 
the leading suggestion was ‘Out right sale to an 
outside newspaper organization whose political and 
economic views closely parallel those of the present 
ownership * " 

ownership 
owns 
saying 

autonomy But journalists 
like trustees of a college, the 
intervene on a daily basis in order tc 
an operation Once the owner 
top editors, reporters soon learn 

to escape the editors’ 
more 
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Defendants of these patterns of media 
like to minimize the relationship between wh< 
a newspaper and what its editorial policy is 
that editors often maintain 
often say that , 
owner need not 
maintain control of 
has chosen the 

what stories they can expect 
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Employees Seeking to Unionize 

In Murdoch's case, New York magazine and the 
‘ ^ 1 ^ Post have already been assigned new editors - 

' -o M'-nrdovh tried to do the same thing at the 
v ‘ ‘ ‘ a £ e v'oi^e As Joel Burger, a member of the 
'' s advertising sales staff explained, Murdoch 
luoti^ed, upon taking control, to maintain the 
<• 1 . t cr lal integrity" of the paper, but immediately 
" u ' m pted to bring in an outsider as editor-in- 
• nict over the present editors Murdoch bought the 
P'Mor on a Friday, Burger explains, and by Sunday 
.00 v’jne employees were meeting to call for union- 
1 < -:\i » v j n with District 65, Distributive Workers of 
Arae r i a Over 90% of the Voice's paid employees 
> ‘giud union cards. 

it was the fourth time the Voice had been 
bought and sold in its 21 year history," explained 
Bu i gc i . 

Besides his reputatiun for exploiting sensa- 
ti^naiistic sex and murder stories for the big 
pioiits they bring, Murdoch is known for staff 
management techniques such as appointing two people 
l -» t-ver> important job, giving them slightly dif- 
lerent titles so that neither have a sense of job 
- e uri t\ 

Yet both Burger and Nat Hentoff, a Voice 
i _u : n a i i r. t active in the unionization drive, are 
qui k to point out that it's not merely a question 

"Man agemen t iails to realize that people were 
nt e r in love with Clay Felker, either — we toler- 
ated him," s>ays Burger "I think it's absurd," 
protected Hentoff, "to be outraged at individuals 
when what you're dealing with is an economic system " 

About 100 Voiue employees and supporters were 
out on the sidewalks in front of the office with 
an ini ormat i onai picket January 31, hoping to avoid 
a strike, but willing to begin one at the end of 
the week if the new management does not recognize 
the- overwhelming sentiment for unionization 

Volte employees have tried to unionize three 
Limes before But this time, as Hentoff explained, 
"tiie fact that they'd been acquired by a multi- 
national corporation, weren't consulted, and their 
interests weren't considered., pushed people over 
i hr edge , " 

At New York magazine, when Murdoch took over, 

5 7 staif members staged a walkout protesting their 
sLatus, as one writer called it, as "lumps of 
meat . being bartered and traded around." 

District 65 organizer Kitty Krupat , assess- 
ing the significance of Voice workers' demand for 
unionization, explained, "1 think the myth that 
professionalism and unionism don't mix is rapidly 
dying as people in publishing see the ownership of 
their business become more and more remote and 
that they have less and less direct control over 
the product they're producing — as publishing and 
journalism become more and more a business and less 
and less an art or a commitment or a mission " 

-30- 


ASBESTOS COMPANIES SUED FOR WORKER'S DEATH 

NEW YORK (LNS ) — Emanuel Cohen, a Brooklyn sheet 
metal worker, died in May of 1976 at the age of 61 
from peritoneal mesothelioma, a form of cancer of 
the stomach lining caused by exposure to asbestos - 
His widow, Dorothy Cohen, filed suit in late January 
against 17 major asbestos companies demanding $3 
million in damages 

Cohen charges that since 1929 all 17 companies 
had possessed medical and scientific data clearly 
indicating that asbestos was hazardous to health 
"But prompted by pecuniary motives," the court papers 
said, "the defendants, individually and collectively, 
willfully and wantonly ignored and failed to act" 
on that data 

Not only were the dangers of asbestos kept 
secret from her husband, Cohen said, but the companies 
also did not recommend safe wearing apparel for 
handling the mineral, placed no warnings on asbestos 
containers and took no steps to adopt and enforce 
a safe method for handling asbestos 

Defendants in the case include the Johns-Man- 
ville Products corporation, Armstrong Cork, Combus- 
tion Engineering Inc and the Owens-Corn ing Fiber- 
glass Corporation By way of defense, a spokesperson 
for the Johns-Manvi 1 le corporation (which employs 
26,000 in liO asbestos plants in the U-S- and 
Canada) said the industry had been placing warning 
signs on asbestos containers since a law requiring 
such notice was passed in 1 9 7 2 He added that the 
industry has paid for most of the research on as- 
bestos poisoning . 

At the same time, however, the asbestos industry 
has tried to narrow the definition of asbestos in 
safety regulations, and omit a numer of asbestos- 
like materials irom strong regulatory restrictions. 

Mesothelioma has thus far proved invariably 
fatal, usually within months of diagnosis Dr. Irving 
Selikoff, an expert in the field, believes that be- 
cause of past exposure to high levels of asbestos, 
as many as 7 0,000 workers may die of mesothelioma 
in the next four decades 

— 30— 
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AMNESTY CONFERENCE, continued from page 2 

"By pushing their definition of violence," Beyer 
said, "the government is attempting to pur us on 
the defensive They are trying to force us away from 
the real issues of murder and genocide committed a- 
gainst the people of Southeast Asia- By accepting 
their definition, we are forget tint who it was who 
carried out the massacres at Jackson State and Kent 
State Remember chat Bobby Hutton and Fred Hampton 
died from bullets fired by police agents in the 
hire of the government " 

There was debate and struggle at the conference 
over whether the demands for amnesty should be de- 
livered in a militant, anti-imperialist fashion, or in 
the form of an appeal to Jimmy Carter’s Christianity 
and sense of humanity- Overwhelmingly, the militant 
posture was agreed on, as participants fel" chat 
only in this way could we sustain a movement loudly 
proclaiming the right of Americans to resist unjust 
wars and to support the right of all peoples to in- 
dependence ‘and f reedom —30 — 
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TOf RiGHI. Pnotog^dph t < cm Per t -au-Pr 1 nee, 
Haiti 

CREDiT. lNS womens Graphic^ 
bEh THE STORY IN THE lAoT PACKET 


TOP LEFT. Viewing the Inaugural parade 
in Washington D C 1977. 

CREDIT: Sophie Rivera/LNS 
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CREDiT. FIFTH ESTATE/LhS 

TO GO WiTH THE STORY ON PAGE FIVE 


BOTTOM lEFT; The Carter inauguration <n 
Washington D.C 1977 

CREDiT. Sophie Rivera/LNS 


BOTTOM RiGHT: Representatives of the 

Coalition to Stop the Chicago 21 Plan 
protest the destruction of ipw- income 
housing in front of the City Council 
winter 1976 

CREDiT: KEEP STRONG/LNS 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE FOUR 
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